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26 Aldermen, one for each ward, the 2 Sheriffs, who were also
Sheriffs for Middlesex, and 1236 Common Councillors, in
addition to a number of other officers. Throughout the
eighteenth century the City was jealous of its privileges and
its independence of the Crown and the King's Government,
and solidly Whig, and even at times Radical, in a political
sense. Side by side with this municipal organization there
existed the ninety-one City Companies, still keeping a real con-
nection with the trades over which they held jurisdiction, and
differing greatly among themselves in wealth and social composi-
tion. Certain companies, notably those of the Porters and
Watermen, were strongholds of Radical sentiment, dominated
by their rank and file membership of working craftsmen, and
jealous of their privileges and monopolies, but also ready to
demonstrate noisily and often turbulently in support of any
radical agitation. The wealthier City Companies, on the other
hand, were closely controlled by the leading merchants, and
were already even more concerned with their elaborate social
festivities than with the business of regulating the London
trades, save for the purpose of excluding unlicensed com-
petitors, or keeping the poorer masters and working journey-
men safely in their place. The Halls of the leading companies
were among the most imposing of London's public buildings,
ranking with Wren's churches, the public offices, and such
establishments as East India House and the Bank of England.
The Mansion House had not yet been built as the Lord Mayor's
official residence; and the Bank, originally conducted at the
Grocers5 Hall, had only opened its own premises in 1734.
London's streets in the middle of the eighteenth century
were still, despite the rebuilding after the Great Fire, in many
cases little more than narrow alleys, noted for dirt and dark-
ness. But there were some broad and well-built thoroughfares,
even in the City, along which the coaches rumbled over the
cobbles. There was still no public provision for paving the
streets, though many abortive attempts had been made to get
Paving Acts through Parliament. Westminster ultimately got
its Act in 1762, and the City followed in 1776. Till then the
householders were individually responsible to the magistrates
for keeping the streets in decent repair.